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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 


Wednesday  -  August  13,  1941 

Subject:    "TAKING  THE  CAN'TS  OUT  OF  CANNING.*    Information  from  Farm  Security 
Officials  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


There's  a  hustle  and  bustle  in  the  kitchen  farm  women  are  canning. 

The  pressure  cooker  bubbles  merrily,  and  gleaming  jars  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are 

lining  up  like  little  soldiers  on  pantry  shelves.    It's  quite  a  sight   and 

there'll  be  another  sight  this  winter  when  tables  are  spread  with  good  things  to  eat. 

Many  a  summer's  canning  means  a  winter's  meals,  you  know  and  a  winter's  good 

health  and  economy. 

Today,  officials  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  report  some  of  the 

experiences  of  farm  security  loan  families  in  canning.    Maybe  some  of  these  methods 

vill  help  you  ..A  few  folks  have  had  bad  luck  with  their  gardens  this  year, 

haven't  they?    And  lost  out  through  drought  or  flood.    But  a  lot  of  them  have  been 

resourceful  and  canned  anyway.    A  Wyoming  woman  managed  to  put  away  500  quarts  of 

food  without  raising  a  thing  and  without  paying  a  red  cent  for  the  fruits 

and  vegetables  she  did  can.    She  meant  to  have  a  garden  -  in  fact,  planted  one  and 

tended  it  like  a  baby.    But  the  drought  came  along,  and  then  the  rabbits  and 

gophers,  and  betwixt  and  between  them  they  about  licked  the  garden  clean.    Then  she 

had  no  fruits  or  vegetables,  and  no  money  to  buy  any,  but  she  didn't  let  that  faze 
her. 

She  started  canvassing  the  neighborhood  and  finally  found  some  women  who 
•aid  she  could  can  for  them  on  shares.    She  promised  to  take  along  her  own  pressure 
canner  and  do  all  the  work  on  a  "half-and-half"  basis.    By  the  end  of  the  season 
«he  had  put  up  200  quarts  of  fruit  and  300  quarts  of  vegetables  -  and  had  a  much 
Plater  variety  than  she  would  have  had  otherwise. 

A  Mississippi  farm  woman  lost  her  garden  through  flood  it  literally 

r°vned.    But  like  the  Wyoming  woman,  she  didn't  give  up.    She  went  to  her  neighbors 
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who  hadn't  teen  flooded  out,  and  offered  to'  can  for  them  for  vegetables  to  take 

hone  and  can  for  herself. 

Well,  a  good  many  women  seem  to  make  the  best  of  bad  luck  by  swapping  work 
with  neighbors  for  material  to  can.    Others  swap  the  produce  itself,  and  find  they 

get  more  variety  and  better  diet   Maybe  Mrs.  Lewis  has  buckets  of  tomatoes 

going  to  waste,  and  Mrs.  Thompson  hasn't  enough  to  slice  for  dinner,  but  has  beans 
drying  up  on  the  vines.    They  trade.    And  Mrs.  Miller  has  more  fruit  than  she  knows 
what  to  do  with,  but  little  or  no  garden.    She  simple  trades  some  apples  or  cherries 
or  plums  with  Mrs.  Dixon  for  some  sweet  corn  or  cabbage  or  something  else  -  and  if 
the  fruit  season  and  vegetable  season  donft  quite  coincide  they  credit  each  other. 

A  family  near  Lawrence,  Kansas  raises  melons  by  the  wagon-load  -  huge  stream- 
lined watermelons,  muskmelons,  honey-dew  melons  -  all  kinds  of  melons.    They  sell 
some,  and  trade  others  for  fruits  and  vegetables  they  don't  grow  on  the  farm.  Every 
time  a  neighbor  with  a  good  garden  or  orchard  comes  along  and  says,  "Minm-mm-m , 
'wish  I  could  grow  'em  like  that",  the  melon  family  says,  "How'd  you  like  to  trade 
some  of  your  peaches  for  some  of  these  honey-dews?"    And  they  usually  "do_" .  All 

Bummer  they  trade  what  they  have  to  get  what  they  need.    Result:    They  end  up  with 

a  big  pantry  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  for  a  cost  of  less  than  a  penny 

a  quart. 

Canning  is  usually  drudgery,  isn't  it?. ..no  matter  how  much  good  food  you 

have  to  can.    Some  women  try  to  take  the  drudgery  out  of  it  by  making  a  little 
social  affair  of  it.    They  get  together  at  each  other's  houses  and  share  the  labor. 
Some  gather,  some  prepare,  and  others  can  and  seal.    It's  all  so  well-organized  they 
don't  get  on  each  others'  nerves  or  in  each  others'  way  -  and  really  team  work.  If 
the  kitchen  is  too  small,  they  often  set  up  a  little  furnace  or  brick  kiln  out-doors 
under  a  shade  tree.    That  way  they  get  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  have  lots  of  room. 

In  some  communities  women  have  set  up  canning  centers  -  complete  with 
pressure  cookers,  sealers,  bottle  cappers,  and  other  equipment.    One  such  center  is 
to  Virginia,  and  is  a  sort  of  twentieth  century  version  of  pioneer  days  when  the 
good  wives  of  the  village  got  together  and  did  their  family  washing  and  sewing. 


Like  their  husbands  who  buying  farm  machinery  cooperatively  these  days,  these 
women  got  a  "small-  co-op"  loan  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  built 
themselves  a  canning  center.    They  say  the  center  cuts  out  a  lot  of  the  grind  and 
hard  work  in  canning  because  it  is  furnished  with  modern  equipment  and  a  lot  of 
labor-saving  devices.    The  women  are  repaying  their  loan  by  making  small  charges 
when  someone  cans,  and  are    earning  extra  money  by  selling  surplus  canned  stuff. 

In  California  -  jumping  from  the  Bast  coast  to  the  West  -  some  migrant 
women  are  canning  together.    They  have  a  canning  center  at  the  FSA  migratory 
workers*  camp  at  Visalia.    Visalia  is  a  little  town  in  a  big  fruit  country,  and  at 
the  camp  the  women  can  the  culls  from  the  fruit  farms  where  their  husbands  work. 

Eight  now  they're  averaging  about  200  quarts  a  day  and  listen,  they're  giving 

one  quart  out  of  every  three  to  the  school  lunch  project. 

Well,  some  women  try  to  take  the  drudgery  out  of  canning  by  drafting  their 
husbands  and  sons  to  help  them.     "Turnabout's  fair  play,"  they  say,  "and  if  we  work 
in  the  fields  and  cook  big  meals  at  harvest  time,  we  want  you  to  help  us  at  canning 
tine. 11    In  the  annals  of  canning,  there's  at  least  one  young  man  who  cans  for  him- 
self.   He' 6  Garvin  Malcomb  of  Pope  County,  Arkansas.    Garvin  doesn't  usually  spend 
his  time  in  the  kitchen  canning — he's  too  busy  helping  his  father  run  the  farm  and 
going  to  college.    But  he  canned  in  a  pinch  last  summer  when  his  mother  was  away. 
He  kept  seeing  the  string  beans  and  tomatoes  and  other  things  going  to  waste,  and 

decided  to  do  something  about  them  He  canned  them  -  over  200  quarts  by  him- 

self-and  when  someone  asked  him  how,  he  said  "With  a  pressure  cooker  and  the  advice 
of  my  Aunt  a  piece  down  the  road." 

Of  course,  canning  is  really  a  woman's  job   sometimes  it's  even  a 

girl's  job.    The  4-H  club  canning  champion  for  Connecticut  last  year  was  a  15-year- 
old  girl  -  May  Kingsley  of  New  L0ndon  County.    May  in  the  past  five  years,  has 
canned  more  than  1,700  jars  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats  -  including  49 
varieties. 

Well  best  of  luck  to  you  the  rest  of  the  canning  season.    Here's  hoping 

you  "can  for  keeps"  and  nothing  spoils.    If  you  run  into  any  snags,  be  sure  too 
Bee  your  home  demonstration  agent  or  farm  security  home  supervisor. 
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